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SUMMARY 



Biis sunsaary, [presented as n preview of the findings, is based 
on "tiie modal category for each of the variables studied. When the distri- 
bution is bimodal, both of the categories will be included. 

1. !Ihe age distribution of -fee san3>le is bimodal. Ihe two 

age categories are those ninteen to twenty-six and those thirty- 

five years of age and over. 

2 . Sli^tly more males than females enroll in correspondence courses 

3. Students and nonprofessional people make xq) JO per cent of the 
population studied. 

if. Correspondence students in this sample have at least one year 
of university education in 79*8 per cent of the cases. 

5. Education courses have the hipest percentage of enrollments, 
followed closely by the physical and social sciences. 

6. Ihe majority of correspondence students oiroll at the 100 or 
200 course level. 

7. Ihe students in this study did not complete their course in 

60.3 P®r ssnt of the C3ses. Among those xdio did cou5)lete, ^ 

49.3 per cent con5>leted in ttie first six months after enrolling. 

3 . The majority of students (83 . 4 per cent) in the sample had taken 
no previous correspondence courses. 

f 

9. Bie two largest categories of the student-history varlaole are 
those who never attended the University of Washington and 
former UW students. 

10. Rearly all of the students (87.6 per cent) in the sample 
registered individually, with no assistance from government 
agencies or veterans* benefits. 

11 . University credit is the largest single reason given for 
taking correspondence courses. 

12 . Students who withdraw and receive no grade are the largest 
category of the grade variable'. Of those who complete, 

31.4 per cent receive an A or a B grade. 
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Students con 5 >lete a correspondence course are liKely to have 
“Uie following characteristics: fonale, over thirty-one years of age, 

with at least 15 years of edxication. By occiQ>ation, the congoleters are 
students or teachers* 3hey have had at least one previous correspondence 
course are currently <mroUed in an Education or Foreign Language course 
at the 200 level or hi^er. 

Teachers enrolled in advanced Education courses to satisfy state 
teacher requireaents are most like the above description. Ihis group makes 
- very successful use of correspondence coiarses* 

Students ^o do not complete a co 2 u:*espondence course are likely to he 
male, under thirty years of age, and have less t^an two years of college 
education. Bieir occig)ations are military or noxQ>rofessional, they have 
• had no previous correspondence courses and have never attended the tfeiver- 
sity of Wa^ington. Courses at the 100 level in Business AdministratL on 
or the Physical Sciences are a frequent choice for enrollment. Ihe non- 
completing student gives general interest or un^ecified “other" as a reason 
for enrolling In e correspondence course. 

Students in the military, enrolled throujji USAFI, very closely 
follow the general description and seldom con^Jlete a corre^ondence course. 

3he factors which most apparently Influence completion or non- 
completion of a correspondence course may be classified into individual 
characteristics and course diaracteristics. 

The questionnaire presented in Section III of this report is 
designed to separate and analjrze the influence of thef® divergent factors 
on corre^ondence studies. 

The following sections present a detailed r^rtlng of these 
findings. 
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Section I 



imODUCKON 



Background of the Research Project 

Uhls reseanih r^ort is the end product of two months of study 
contracted for hy Correspondence Study with the Institute for Sociological 
Research, University of Washington. Preliminary discussioi^to determine 



long-range research evaluation of the Correspondence Study Program 



of Correspondence Study), Dr. Otto No Larsen (Director of the Institute 
for Sociological Research), and research consultants from the Sociology 
Department. 

As a resul.t of these discussions, it was tentatively decided that 

Ihe Correspoadenc te Study Evaluation Project would consist of three sqoarate 

research stages.^ Biis research r^ort culminates the research efforts of 

the first stage of the proposed three-stage project. Bie first stage of 

the research entails (l) an analysis of data collected by Cerre^csndence 

Study in the form of student registration cards, and (2) the formrolation 

of e student questionnaire to be en5>loyed in the second stage of the 

o 

long-range research effort. 

Statement of the Reeearch Problmns 

Ttie eoneentraticm of research efforts was directed toward the 
analysis of two general research probl^os* Ihesc two research problems 
were viewed by the personnel of Corre^cuidcnice Study and research 
investigators as hey issues to be studied in the data-aisalysis portion 
of stage one. 

&e first re/ esreh problem Is tihe IFopuleticaa-served Anelyeit * 

Ihe central aim of the pqpulatlon-g^nrved analysis is to desesfibe the 
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ppptilation of correepondence stiadents in teras of relevant individual and 
social characteristics. Ihe purpose of 'Giis descriptive analysis is to 
assess idiat population is seeking ^ucationai instruction throu^ corres- 
pondence study. For exaxapie, one may want to know the distribution of 
correspondence students by age, occupational status, educational level, 
or sex. Ihe result of a descriptive analysis of this sort is the ccm- 
struction of a profile of the correspoz^ence student population by combin- 
ing separate variables, sucdt as age, sex, occiqDation, and educational 
level, into an over-all picture of t^ical correspondence students. 

ftice a descriptive profile is developed. Correspondence Study 
personnel have at their disposal a tool for further descriptive cosparison 
of student populations. Some of the specific problems which may be 
investigated under the general probl^ of a population-served analysis 



are: 



1. How does the correspondence-student population differ 
fxGm (a) re£^ar*day school students, (b) evening school 
students, or (c) corre^caidence students at other 
educational institutions? 

2. Are there particular types of persons idio are served 
by corre^ondence study? 

3* Does correspondence study serve particular educational 
functions which are not or could not be served by other 
c^es of educational Instruction? For exasple, does 
correi^ondaace study reach a population idiich could not 
and is not being served by regular-day or evening school? 

4. Is correspondence study utilized at a particular point 
in the student’s educational process, or do persons at 
all stages in the educational process utilize corres- 
pondence st\^y to the same degree? 

ihe second research problem in the data-analysis portion of stage 
one is an analysis of variables correlated with completion or noncaa^letioa 
of corre^ondence courses, crucial issue in this analysis is to locate 



those variables^ any, Vhich distlnguij^ between students “vdio cong&lete 
copresigj^ence course work and those that fail to complete. Qice taie 
Identification of variables that are hi^ly correlated wit3i noncompletion 
and not correlated with coG 5 >leti<m has becm made, thoi furttier efforts 
Bffly be dtr€K2ted towajfd interpretation of Ihe cross-classification corre- 
lations* exan 5 >le, it could be that a paiticular age grovip accounts 
for most of dropouts. Interpretation of this finding would entail 
providing a theoretical rationale for why a particular age groi^ could 
be ei^ected to have a hl^ dropout rate. In foimulating a theoretical 
rationale, the researcher would draw i 5 >on the relevant literature avail- 
able an d mi^t employ statistical control technl«iues to further clarify 
his intexpretation. 

Some specific questions which may be posed under the general con- 
sideration of describing completers and nonconpleters are: 

2 * IJhat individual or social characteristics are most strongly 
associated with (a) completion and (b) nonc(»pletion? 

2. What course characteristics, such as type of course and 
level of course, are most strongly associated with 
(a) conpletion and (b) nonconpletion? 

3* What theoretical and empirical factors could be interpreted 
as causes of (a) completion *8211 (b) noncompletion? 

4.' What are the significant policy implications of the analysis 
of completers and nonconpleters? For example, how mi^t the 
correspondence study program be changed in order to maximize 
individual student motivation, thus decreasing the dropout 
rate? 

Ibus, the two central problems for data analysis, (l) "the population 
served analysis and (2) the location of variable correlations and their 
intexpretation for completer and nonconpleter evaluation, lead to many 
specific siitproblems. Some of these s^^roblems will be considered in 
■this report, and ottiers must be left for subsequent researdh efforts In 
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stage two and stage three. !Di addition to the limited time and scope of 
the stage-one data analysis,, limits'fcions inherent in the nature of the 
data conpiled for registration records as well as for statistical analysis 
preclude an adeouate appraisal of many Interesting research q,uestions. 
Hence, attention will now tum to describing the nature of the data 
available for analysis. 

Nature of the Data 

It must he noted at Ihe outset that the nature and fora of the 
data, once collected, detenaine to a great extent the nature and form 
of the data analysis which can conceivably he made. Ihus, one of the 
first tasks of this research was to gain as much knowledge and familiarity 
with the data as possible In order to es^lore all possible alternative 
procedures for data analysis. It was necessary; then, to ^end consider- 
able time in this segment of the research project so that the two general 
research prohleas could he approached and assessed in the most appropriate 
and conplete manner within the limitations of the data at hand. 

Ihe data made available to the three research consultants author- 
ing this report consisted of all l.B.M. registration cards from 195® 

1963 . For the five-year period between 195® and 19®3> the number of 
cards totaled twenty thousand. In order for stiident registration cards 
to appear in the Ctorrespondence Study dead files, a student must fall into 
one of the following categories; (a) officially dropped a course; 

(b) failed to coaplete course work within the two-year time limit; or 

(c) completed the course and received a course grade. 

In order not to damage or mutilate cards used by the Correspondence 
Study for their records, a separate deck of cards was reproduced and used 
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for data analysis, lha fom of the I.B.M. cards ^ed for registration in 
correspondence courses changed between the years 19^2 and 1963* For 
purposes of saving time and avoiding confusion, it was ^parent that only 
one form ^ould he en^>loyed in the data analysis. It also was readily 
apparent that sasie sas^ling procedure would have to he onployed to avoid 
the hulh and waste of working with twenty thousand cards. With these 
considerations in mind, two decisions had to he made and Implemented 
before the research could proceed. 

Bie first decision made was to work with only one form of the I.B.M. 
registration cards. Bie 19^3 card form was selected. Ihis selection was 
based i^on two important points: (l) the card form for 19^3 contained more 

infoimation about each student, and (2) year 19^3 was the most recent year 
available and this form is cxirrently in use. All persons conpleting or 
failing to complete a course in 19^3 appeared in the population analyzed. 

Sie second decision made at this stage of the research was to draw 
a 25 per cent random sample from the 19^3 population of students. ®ie 
total number of persons in the 19^3 student population was approximately 
four tiaousand. ^us, a 25 per cent random sample amounted to one thousand 
persons. It should be noted that the saople consisted of persons, not 
registration cards. Ihe reasoning behind sampling persons is that staidents 
may complete or fail to complete many more than one course during 19^3 • 
Ihus, sampling bias was avoided by treating each individual as a single 
case, regardless of how many cards that individual had in the 19^3 dead 
file. 



5he selection of the random sanple was made by utilizing a table 
of random numbers. Ihe advantage of drawing a sample randomly is that 
time and efficiency are gained with no information loss. 2he 25 per cent 
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random san^le is, within a known probability of error, representative of 
the whole I963 student population. All data results obtained by analysis 
of the san5>le may be generalized to the whole population. Hie methodo- 
logical basis for drawing such a large sanple was to insure the smallest 
possible random error or sampling bias. 

Variables Employed to Data Analysis 

Careful consideration was made to extract as much meaningful infor- 
mation as possible from the registration cards. In the original research 
prc^osal, five variables were i^ecified for data analysis (sex, level of 
education, age, reason for taking the course, and occigoation). In addition 
to these basic and important variables, seven more variables were considered 
to the actual analysis. A thorou^ examination of past research literature 
specifically dealing with correspondence study guided the selection of 
additional variables.^ If the information was available on the registra- 
tion cards, and if past educational, psychological, or sociological 
literature Indicated that a variable was closely related to the educational 
process to correspondence study, then the variable was included to the 
data analysis. 

Althou^ the subsequent addition of new variables involved re-codtog 
and re-punching of cards, the information gained by their inclusion 
warranted the effort. 

Sie following 12 variables constitute the basis of the data analysis 

* 

and toterpretation of variable toter-correlatlons "vdiich will be discussed 
to subsequent sections of this report. 



1. 


Age 


7. 


3^e of course 


2. 


Sex 


8« 


Level of coizrse 


3. 


Occipation 


9. 


Form of financial support 


k. 


level of education 


10. 


Time for course conpletlon 


5. 


Reason for taking tbs course 


11. 


Course grade 


6. 


Course grade 


12. 


Educational attendance history 
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Section II 

-DATA, ANALYSIS AH) INMERETAKOE 

In order to perform a data analysis with the 12 variables inves- 
tigated in this stage of the research, a cross-correlation conputer 
program was utilized. Ihis conputer program provides the following 
Information: (l) how the pppxaation distributes itself over the categories 

for each of the 12 variables j (2) what proportion of the population falls 

into the categories for eadii variable; and (3) measures of association 

k . 

for all possible zero-order combinations of these variables. (All 
ccraputer output will be turned over to Correspondence Study personnel 
for reference and future use.) 

A procedure for 13ie location and selection of 13ie most interesting 
and isportant findings was developed as an organizing principle for the 
following discussion. In focusing attention v^on the two central aims 
of the data analysis, description of the population served and location 
of characteristics distinguishing noncompleters and completers, the 
following procedure for analysis and presentation was enployed: 

1. Each variable is described separately in terms of the 
frequency or percentage of the population falling 

"liito each category. Infection of each frequency 
distribution will provide a description of the popula- 
cion sei^d by correspondence studies. 

t 

2. If a frequency distribution is heavily skewed (the bulk 
of the population falling into one or two adjacent cate- 
gories), then further investigation of this variable was 
judged necessary. Further investigation entailed examining 
the correlation of this variable with all other variables, 
with particular attention paid to it*s relationship to 
con 5 )letion or noncompletion . When appropriate, control 

by subdivision was made in order to further specify the 
nature of the relationship. 

3 . If one or more variables exhibited a clear association 
with tendencies for completion or nonconpletion, then 
an interpretation was made of why this finding would or 
would not be escpected. 
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In addition to the analysis of 13ae c^tral researdi questions^ 
considerahle effort was made to evaluate how correspondence studies are 
utilized by the regular-day student population at the University of 
Wadiington. j?or all University of Washington stud^ts graduating in 
June, 1985^ 30 assessment was made of Ihe educational functions actually 
served by correspondence study for this one population sxibgroi^). Ihese 
findings will be presented in the latter portion of this section. 

Ihe criteria for selection smd presentation of the material below 
were (a) to present the most Interesting and key findings and (b) to do 
so in an organized manner. In the discussion of each variable, the 
finest or most specific categorization of variables used in Ihe data 
analysis will be presented^ however ^ in the discussion of each variable, 
categories may be collapsed in order to obtain the clearest distribution 
tendencies . 



Variable 1; Age 



0:sble 1 

DISG®IBUTIOPI OF IHE SAMPLE BY AGE 



Age . 

Categories 

0-18 years 
19-22 
23-26 
2T-30 ' 
31-3l^ 

35 and over 



Per Cent 

0.9 

23-^ 

32.4 

8.T 

9,0 

23.6 



(N = 1,000) 



100.0 




The frequency distrit)ution lay age is marlied \>y a t)imodal concentra- 
tion. into categories of persons between nineteen and twenty-six years, 
and .persons thirty-five years of age and over* Bius, 55*8 par cent of the 
population are between nineteen and twenty-six years of age, and 25 *^ per 
c^t are over thirty-five. 

In conparison with the age distribution of undergraduate student, 
at the University of Wellington in 19 ^ 3 ^ correspondence students have a 
decidedly older age distribution (see Table 2 ). Ohis is most apparent when 
noting that 86*3 per cent of regular-day Ifoiversity of Washington students 
are under twenty- four years of age, while only 3*7 per cent are over 
thirty -five. The relatively heavy concentration of correspondence students 
into the thirty-five-and-over. category is a major distinguishing character- 
istic of -Hie population served by correspondence study as coapared with 
the population served by regular-day studies at the Ihiiversity of Washington. 

Table 2 



AGE COMPARISON OF REGUIAR-BAY AND CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 



Correspondence Students 
( 1 ^ 3 ) 



Age 


. 


Categories 


Per Cent 


0-18 yrs. 


0.9 


19-22 


23.4 


23-26 


32.4 


27-30 


8.7 


31-34 


9 i 0 


35 and over 


25.6 


(n * 1,000 ) 


100.0 



Eegular-fiay Students* 
Age 

Categories Per Cent 

0-l8 yi*s. .8 
19-21 70.0 
22-24 15*5 

25-29 7-0 

30-34 2.3 

35 and over 3*7 
(N = 16,436) 100.0 



^Source: Enrollment Statistics , College^ and ltoiy^|it^, 

State of Washington in 1963 j » Washington State Census 

Board. 
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In lig^t O.C possible lncplications for broader aspects of the cor- 
respondence study pifograa of serving a comparatively older p^ulat/i<ni, a 
more detailed analysis of the -Qairty-five-and-over age category was 



now be considered, sepaa^ately in order to specify their distribution by 
(a) sex, (b) occ\Q>ation, and (c) reason for taking correspondence course 



It is . already clear by statistical comparison and knowledge of 
age-specific norms of educational instruction that persons over thirty- 
five year^. of age enrolled in college credit courses are deviating from 
normal patterns of educational progress, in disctissing this subgroi^ 
of persons served by corre^ondence study, Peterson has suggested three 
possible reasons why persons thirty-five and older may seek instruction 
in correspondence study: (l) full-time ^ohs prevent them from attending 

any other form of educational instruction; (2) desire or necessity of 
furthering professional qualifications related to their occiQ)ations 
(e.g., teachers meeting course-work requirements, technicians i 5 )dating 
their skills, or persons needing a college degree for occupational advance 
ment); and (3) general interest in nonvocational education for its own 
sake.5 xt is the aim, then, of this specific analysis to provide a more 
thorou^ examination of the nature of this subgroiqi, and to identify 
goals i*ich are being facilitated by correspondence study 
for persons “ttiirty-five years of age or over. 

Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OP C(®RESPOHDENCB STUDENTS, ThlBTy- 
PIVE lEARS OP AOB AND OVER, BY SEX 

Per Cent 



called for. Hence, those persons thirty-five years of age or over will 



work. 




U2.0 

$8» 0 

100.0 



n 
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Females accoust for l6 per cent -more of the pppiilation of persons 
thJa:rfey-five years of age and over than do males. Bae most interesting 
point here is that this Is a reversal of the sex distribution for persons 
• under thirty-five years of age (see Table 8)'. Since there is a sex dif- 
ferential, identification of persons by sex is maintain^ in the following 
consideration of the occi:^ational distribution of persons thirty-five 
and over. 



Table 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF CORRESPONDENCE. SQUDENTS IHIRTr-FIVE YEARS 
OP AGS AND OVER BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 



Occupation' 

UW students 
Other students 
Teachers 

Other professional 
■ Nonprofessional 
Military service 
Housewife or no Job 

(B = 235) 



Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Male 


^]^^ale * 


0.0 


2.2 


9.1 


l4.0 


25.2 


4T.0 


6.1 


O.T 


52.4 


19.1 


7.1 


OcO 


0.0 


17.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Ihere Is a striking concentration of feaiales thirty-five years 
Of age and over in the occi:5)ational category of teachers (4? per cent). 

It may be assumed that a major educational goal being facilitated for 
these' females is the fulfillment of course requirements necessitated 
by their occupation. Specification of how other occupational 
categories of females utilize correspondence siiudy will be clarified 
in Table 5* 

Males thirty-five years of age and over also make use of corres- 
pondence study^ for the fulfillment of course requirements related to their 
occupsition as teachers. ' The greater number of females using correspon- 
dence study for this purpose may be accounted for by the sin?>le fact that 
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there are more females lhan males in the teaching profession. However, 

■Qie heavy concQitration of males in the noi^rofessional occiipations 
{32.k per cent) indicates that corresptmdence study is being en5>loyed, 
to 8 considerable degree, for occi;®ational re-training or lasting of 
*occi?)ational shills. Si^piementary information may be gained by examining 
the reasons giv^ by males and females over Ihirty-^f ive years of age for 

enrolling in correspondence courses. 

Sable 5 



DISTRIBUTION OF CCHffiESPONDBHCB S!IUDBNTS TSIRTI-Fip^i'BS OF 
AGE AND OVER BY REASON FOR BNROHMSBr AND BY SEX 



Reason for Enrollment 

University credit 
Teaching credit 
General interest 
Other 

No response 

Total 
(H » 235 ) 



Hale , 

Knmbeg Per Cent 



56 

22 

16 

k 

1 



Female 



Total 



Number Per Cent Per Cent 



99 



57.0 


84 


22.0 


23 


l6.0 


15 


k.O 


10 


1.0 


4 


100.0 


IW 



62.0 

16.9 

11.0 

7.3 

2.8 

looTo 



60.0 

19*0 

13*0 

6.0 

2.0 

100.0 



She large majority of malea (57 per cent) and females (62 per cent) 
State their reason for enrolling in corre^ondence courses is to earn 
miverslty credit. At first glance, there appears to be a discrepancy 
between the li!5>llcations drawn on the basis of the occtqjational distribu- 
tion given reasons for course enrollment in that only 16.9 P®** cent 
of the females and 22 per cent of the males state that they enrolled to 
obtain a teaching certificate. However, the former conclusions were drawn 
for persons already having a teaching certificate. Ohus, it is likely 
that correspondence study facilitates the attainment of a teaching 
certificate as vzll as providing a means for teachers to fulfill 
occi5»ation-related requiremeats. 
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In any ease, it is intwestlng to note that T9 P®J? ce*^^ total 

pc$uXstion^ of correspc^ence stu&ents over «^ie age of tfas;rty**five intend 
to asm nnivexsii^ ereuit (Inelnslve of teaming certificate). Ihis 
finding tends to refute the contention that ail older persons seeking 
educational instruction are "culture vultures" in that only 13 cent 
of the total population state that they enrolled for purposes of g^eral 

interest only. 

If, as the data consistently indicate, correspondence study is 
heing utilised for occi: 5 >ational advancement by both males and females 
thirty-five years of age and over, then it should follow that this stib- 
groiro of the pppuiation would be wore hii^ily motivated to ccai>lete 
correspoi^ence course work. Ihis logical extfflasion of the data is 
ffc^ortcd by the data presented in !&ble 6. 

Table 6 



CCMPARISON OP iUffi A!JD C0MPLSTK3? RATE IN COtflfflSPQJTOENCB COURSES 



Age 

34 and imder 

35 and over 

(N = 235) 



Per Cent Per Cent Not 
Completing Coag)letlng 



Total 
Per Cent 



31^.0 66.0 100.0 

^ j ,0 43*0 100*0 



Ihus, age Is positively associated with completion; or, persons thirty- 



five years of age and over are more likely to con 5 >lete correspondence 



courses than persons imder thirty-five. However, a more fruitful 
explanation of this fact has been gained by incorporation of simultaneous 



consideration of age, sex, occupation, and reason fi>r ^ollment. An 



individual *s age has broad Inplications for his occ^ational status; and, 
an Individual sex determines to some extent one’s occipation. Having 
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a nonatudent occxj^ation has iagplications for greater motivation, based 
financial and- familial responsihilities, for completion of eorres* 
^poj^ence courses ^ 



Valuable 2; Sex 



lEahle T 

DIS2SIBUnCH OF SAMPLE BY SEX 

Per Cent 



Male 

Finale 



56.3 ^ 

i^3•T 



One of the most iogoortant iiq&licstions of sex in regard to 
enrollment in correspondence studies is 'the multi-faceted effects of 
differential sex roles vpont (l) motivation for course enrollment and 
coi^letioni (2) time available for study; and ( 3 ) occ;q?ational necessity 
for course completion* !Ihe major effect of sex is generally contingent 
tj^on marital status in that unmarried males and f\emales may perform 
similarly, Tdiile married females may differ considerably from married 
males on the basis of the differential necessity for cospletion of 
correspondence course work* 

a result of the form of .the registration cards, toowledge of 
marital was available for females only. Ihe nature of the infor- 

mation for f^^p^les was crude in that only a distinction between Miss and 
^s. was called for, ellm^ating Important distinctions between females 
presently, naa^ied, diyorced, widowed, or separated. Consequently, marital 
status could not be employed as a variable in this analysis. !Ihus, the 
preset analysis is severely handicapped by not being able to examine 

!sdie^er or not differential enrollment and completion of correspondence 

» 

courses by 4^- is ea^ltoed by differential marital status.' 



i 



In the total population, feere are significantly more males (65.3 
per ccat) -&8ai f^^es 1^3.7 per cent). Ihe following table provides a 
descripticm of the total populstibn in terms of age and sex categories. 



ifeble 8 

» .MM 

DISIElBUpilCHS OF K)?EAL COi^SPOHDEHGB SIIUDENT PQPOLMION BY SEX AI® AGE 



0-18 years 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 

31-3^ 

35 and over 
(H«1>00G) 



Per Cent 
Male 

0.3 

23.*i- 

21.2 

6.2 

5.2 

25.6 

56.3 



Per Cent 
F^aale 

0.6 

11.3 

11.2 

2.5 

3.8 

1^.3 

h3.7 



ITotal 
'er Cent 



0.9 

23 A 

8.7 

9.0 

25.6 

iooTo 



Ihe age characteristics of the corre^ondence student population 
have been noted. Well over one-half of the population (55*8 per cent) 
consists of persons of normal college age, i.e., between nineteen 

tweirty-six years of age. A plausible e;q)lanation for the fact that 
more males (33.3 per cent) in. the normal co3J.cge age category utilise 
correspondence study than females (22.5 cent) may be that the only 



educational instruction available to men in the military service is 



correspondence study. 

We have seen that age is positively associated with completion 
of correspondence . courses * Now, attention will turn to a consideration 
of the nature of tIjLe association of sex and completion of courses within 

i 

the prescribed two-year time limit. 
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DISOBiBUnOJ? OF TOTAL C(MBSP(®DENCB S5KID^ PCPULAHON BY 

SEX A1?D CC24PLETICN RATES 





Per Cent 


Per Cent Non- 


. Total 


' t 


Completion 


completion 


Pee Cent 


Male* 


33.4 


66.6 


100.0 


(N=l88) 


(B“375) 


(11=563) 


Female 


47.8 


52.2 


100.0 


(N=209) 


(H=228) 


(H=!»3T) 

(H=1,000) 


For the pt^ulation as a whole 


, "ttie dropout 


or nonconpietion rate 


quite hig^ (60 per. cent) . Of the 


one thousand 


persons constituting 



the random sau^le of persons registering for correspondence courses, only 
397 persons con5>leted their courses within tbe two-year time limit, 
and 603 persons did not complete. Althou^ the conpletion rate is hi^er 
for females (ii-7.8 per cent) than for males (33«^ per cent), neither 
coD5>letion rate is very hig^. 

Variahle Occupation 

Table 10 

DISTRIBUTION OP CORRESPONDENCE STUDENT SAMPLE BY. OCCUPATION 



Occupation 

UN student 
Other student 
Tea(dier 

Other professional 
Nonpfofessional 
Housewife, no ^bh 



Per Cent 

10.1 

31*1 

18.9 

l,k 

30.4 

8.5 



100.0 



Ihe largest occtq>atibnal categories of persons served hy 
cbi^espohd^ce study arb Uhiversity of Wa^lngtoh az^ other students 
(4 i. 2 per, cent) and nbnprofessionals (30*4 per cent). It may he 
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reasonal)ly assianed that persons stating their occi^ation as students 
are utilizing course credit toward attaining the educational goal of 
a college degree. Nonprofessionals, as has previously heen assumed, 
may he utilizing correspondence course work, for occi5>ation-related 
training and advancement . 

ihe next largest occi^ational category is that of teacher ( 19*9 
per cent). Possible reasons for teachers enroxxxiig for correspondence 
study have already heen discussed. However, this groiq? of persons has 
proven to he a most interesting one in the over-all data analysis. - It 
has heen shown that there are more female teachers than male, and that 
females, in general, have a hi^er completion rate. Si addition to a 
description of how the population distributes itself over all occi^ational 
categories, it is important to 3snow how successful the three major occu- 
pational categories are in correspondence study. 

Table 11 



OCCUPATION AND RATE OP COURSE CCMPIETTON 



Occupation 



Per Cent Per Cent 
Completion Noncompletion 



Nonprofessional 

Student 

Teacher 

Other 

(n=i,o6o) 



29-0 T 1»0 

36.5 63.5 
65.1 3^*9 
57.0 ^3.0 




It is clearly evident from the data presented in Table 10 that: 
(1) nonprofessionals are not successful or do not complete correspon- 
dence course, work to a large degree (71 cent); (2) stiidents have a 
slightly hi^er noncompletion rate. (63 • 5 P®r cent) than the population 
as a whole per cent); and (3) teachers are the most successful 
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occi5>ational category with a con^letion rate of 65*1 cent. Hence^ 
one of the major educaticaal functions vhich correspondence study is 
serving successfully is providing teachers wilh 13ie opportunity to fulfill 
occi;pation-related recLuirements for maintenance and advancement of the 
teaching position. 

In the analysis of persons thirty-five years of age and over, it 
was suggested that nonprofessionals seeHing re-training or iQ>dating of 
occtgjational skills would he hi^ly motivated to con^jlete course work. 
However^ nox^rofessionals do not perform successfully in correspondence 
course work as clearly e^diihited hy a nohconpletion rate of 71 per cent. 
!Ihis rate is considerably hi^er than the over-all nonconpletion rate. 
Possible e3q>lanations of this seemingly contradictory evidence may be: 

(l) males, in general, have a hi^er noncompletion rate, and 69 pei* 
cent of the nonprofessionals are male; (2) nearly one-half (k7»2 per 
cent) of the nonprofessionals are twenty-six years of age or younger, 
while for the popidation as a whole, age is positively related with 
conpletion; or (3) nonprofessionals may be highly motivated, but not 
have the time to perform successfiilly in course work. A full 
explanation of this finding must await further research. 



Variable Level of Education 

Table 12 

DISTBIBUTIQK OP QHE SAMPLE BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 



Level of Education 

Hi^ school graduate 
1-2 years of college 
3?*4 years of college 
More than k years of 

(N*»1,000) 



Per Cent 

20.8 

29-2 

35*5 

college l4.$__ 

100.0 
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2tie distrilmtion of *ttie san5>le by level of education indicates that 
corre^ondence study is used by 79*2 per cent of the sanple to further 
their university training* Of the sas^le^ 20.8 per cent are using 
correspoMence study to extend their education past the hi^ school level* 

Table 13 

OCCUPATION OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS WITH I3-I6 WB 3 OF EDUCATION 



ii 


Occupation 


Nunher 


Per Cent 


(! 


Regularly enrolled student 


276 


49^0 


il 

t. 


Other 




6lo 


>! 




568 


100 .0 


1 

*. 








1 


Table 13 shows that 276 (49 per cent) 


of the corre^ondence 


1 








1 


students with 13-16 years of education are currently enrolled as 


1 


university students; thus, 27*6 per 


cent of the total sanple ai'e using 



correspondence study to supplement day courses* 

The ronaining 292 students ( 29.2 pev cent of the total sanple) 
are Effing correspondence study to continue their un'*versity education 

^ile working at other occi^ations. 

Level of education is directly related to course con5>letion vs* 
noncoEpletion (Table 4 )* Although the per cent conrpletion drops off 
sligb-tly for the IT-years-of-education-and-over category, in general, 
the hi^er the level of education, the hi^er the percentage of students 
who conplete their course. 



Table l 4 

LSVEIL OF EDUCATION AND COMPLETION RATE 



Level of 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Total 


Education 


Completion 


Noncompletion 


Per Cent 


1- 1*- ' 1 

0-12 years 


23.1 


76.9 


100-0 


i 3 -l 4 


32.5 


67-5 


100.0 


15-16 


52.0 


48.0 


100.0 


17 years and over 


48.2 


51.8 


aoo.o 



% 

ERIC 






ft 
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Variable 3: toe of Course 




Table 15 

DISOKIBUTION OF S/iMPLE BY TYPE OF COUPBE 



Type of Course 



Per Cent 



Social Science 
Physical Science 
Business Administration 
Foreign Language 
Humanities 
Education 



18.0 

20 .^ 

10.3 

9.8 

17.5 

2h.O 



(N=1,000) 



100.0 



Tie categories in Table 15 were defined as follows i 

Tie Social Science category includes all courses in Anthropology, Economics, 
History, Archaeology, Sociology, Political Science, and Psychology. 

Tie Physical Science category includes all courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Geology, Geograjday, and Architecture. 

The Humanities category includes all courses in English, Philosophy, Drama, 
Art, Religion, and Music. 

Tie Business Administration, Foreign Language, and Education categories 
include all courses offered by these three departments. 

Table 16 

CCMFARISON. 0F COURSES OFFERED AMD CCURSSS TAKEN, BY TYPE OF COURSE 



With the exertion of Business Administration, there are wide 
discrepancies between the type of course offered by the Division of 



Correspondence Study and the type of course taken by the sanple 
correspondents . 



Type of Course 



Courses Courses 

Offered Taken 



Social Science 
Physical Science 
Business Administration 
Foreign Language 
Humanities 
Education 



li^.o 18.0 

8.7 20.4 

10.1 10^3 

34.4 9-8 

24.2 17.5 

8.6 2 4.0 

100.0 100.0 



/ ^ 

At one extreme^ Education courses ccMis’^tute 8.6 per cent of all 

/ 

courses offered and 2k per cent of the sairplf^ enroll in Education courses. 
At the other limit, per cent of the total course offerings are of 
the Humanities type, hut only 9*8 per cent of the saii 5 >le enroll in this 
area (Hhhle l6). Eiere is a very low relationship between the services 
offered and "the population served, hy type of course. 

Ihe type of course taken has a definite influence on the percentage 

of conpletions versus nonconpletions. 

Table 1? 



TXPE OP COURSE AHD CCMPLETXCaf RATE 



Type of Course 

Social Science 
Physical Science 
Business Administration 
Foreign Language 
Humanities 
Education 



Per Cent 


Per Cent Non- 


Per Cent 


C^BPletion 


completion 


Total 


39‘^ 


60,6 


100.0 


30.4 


69 6 


100.0 


24.3 


75.7 


100.0 


40.8 


59.2 


100.0 


27.4 


72c6 


100.0 


62.9 


37.1 


100.0 



Per cent con^letion ranges from a hi^ of 62 -per cent for Educaticm 



to a low of 2^.3 per cent for Business Administration. 



Variable 6; Course Level 

Table l8 

DISTRIBUTION OF !IHE SAMPLE BY CCURSB LEVEL 
Course 

Level Per Cent 

100 43.9 

200 22.7 

300 15 *^ 

Uoo 18.0 



(N=1,000) 100.0 



-Biere is such a large number of cases (6O.3 per cent) in the 
noacongaletion category ^at inference from the distribution in Table 21 
is difficult. For this reason^ congpletions versus noncompletions are 
discussed with each variable. 

!teble 22 shows the distribution of time for completion for the 
397 cases in which the course was con^letedv 

Table 22 

DISTRIBUTION OP COURSE COMPLETIONS 
BY TIME FOR COMPLETION 



Time for Completion Per Cent 



1- 6 months ^9»3 

7-12 months 21.7 

13-18 months 12. U 

19-2^^ months 16.6 

(N=397) 100-0 



Thble 22 indicates that -Sie students who con5>lete a course are 
most likely to do so within the first 12 months of enrollment (71 per cent). 

Variable 8: Number of Previous Correspondence Courses 

Table 23 

distribution CF the S/IMPIB BY NUMBER OF 
PREVIOUS C0RRBf5P0HDMCE COURSES 



Previous Courses Per Cent 

0 83.^ 

1 8 .^^ 

2 3.8 

3 2.3 

k 2.1 



(N=1,000) 100.0 

At least three 5-credit courses are necessary to compile enough 
corre^ondence credits to substitute for one quarter of regular enro l l m e n t 
at the University. From Table 23 it appears that less than 5 pei^ cent 
of the sample have taken sufficient correspondence credits to make such 
a aifostitutio)^. 



■ !Ihis corresponds witb “tile find in gs in the following discussion on 
tiie use of correspondence credit University of Washington graduates 

While sope cprre^ondence credits are used for attaining a univer- 
sity degree, they seldom substitute for actual attendance at a university. 

Ohere is a direct relationship between having taken one or more 
correspondence courses, and course ccaaqaletion (!Eahle 2 h), 

Table 2 k 



PREVIOUS CORRESPOHDENCE COURSES AMD COMPLETION RATE 



Previous 

Courses 



0 

1 

2 

3 

k 



Per Cent 


Per cent Non- 


Total 


ComDletion 


comoletion 


Per Cent 


37.3 


62.7 


100.0 


61.8 


38.2 


100.0 


67.7 


32.3 


100.0 


63.2 


36.8 


100.0 


6 k ,7 


35.3 


100.0 



Only 37.3 per cent of the students ta ki n g their first correspon- 
dence course canpleted tbe course. AnK)ng the students with one or more 
previous corre^ondence courses, 61.8 to 6 T «7 per cent completed their 



current course. 

Biere are two apparent reasons for this difference. First, the 
first course may develop the skiUs necessary for completing a corres- 
pondence course. Second, the first course may be a test which sorts out 
those students who have the characteristics which lend thonselves to 



success in correspondence courses. 



Va riaiae 9.: . Fbnaer^ Student History 

Tal)le 25 



DISUIEBU3ICW OF SAMPIS BY FOiaffiR-’SlIUDENT HISTORY 

Student History Per Cent 

Never UN student 36*^ 

UW day student 3.4 cO 

Former UW day student 37 »0 

Former correspondence student 7*9 
Former evening student 4.7 

(N=& 76 ) lOcTo 



(No information on 124 cases) 

Ihe distribution of UW day students (l4.4 per cent) is very 
close to that reported for UW gradiiates (11.5 per cent). 



Ihis variable produces a conpletion distribution which is difficult 
to interpret (Ofeble 26). Bie students vho have had previous correspon- 
dence courses ^ow the lowest conpletion (25.8 per cent), and former 
evening students have the hipest completion (72.5 per cent). 



Ihble 26 



FORMER- S3UDENT HISTORY AND COMPLETION RATE 



Student History 

Never UW student 
UW day student 
Former UW student 
Former evening student 
Former correspondence student 



Per Cent Per Cent Non- Total 
Completion completion Per Cent 



34.2 65.8 lOOcO 

43.7 46.3 100.0 

45.4 ^hJS 100.0 

72.5 27.5 100.0 

26.8 73.2 100.0 



Table 26 does suggest that previous classroom e 3 Q)erience may 
assist a student to complete a correspondence course, while no previous 
esiperience, or correspondence course e:qoe 2 tience only, do not provide 
such assistance. 

♦'I 

Stage tl analysis by questionnaire will provide Information on 
stud^t characteristics to test such 0 suggestion. 
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Varial>i€ 10; I»pe of Reglstratiori 

!teble 2T 

"SliSBOBOlION OF^'IEB SAMPIilS BY 
02PB OF BEOiSTRAOION 



Registration Per Cent 

IQadividual 87*6 

tJSAPI l^A 

100.0 



It ^ouid be noted that the USAPI type of registration is also 
an occi^ation category. Biat is, all Individuals registered by this 
agency are currently wenibers of the arMed forces. 

‘me eoi! 55 letion rates shown in Table 28 cannot be intezpreted 
solely on the basis of differences due to type of registration fee. 
Because the completion rate is so low, questionnaire data from USAPI 
students should provide valuable insists oil occi^jational factors forcing 
a student to drop a correspondence course. 

Table 28 



TYPE OP Rj^ISTRATION AND CCMPLETIOW RATE 



Registration 



Per Cent Per Cent Ron 
Cdippletion completion 



Individual k2.k 57*6 

USAPI 21.0 79*0 



Total 
Per Cent 

100.0 

100.0 



Bie distribution in Table 28 may also have an effect on our 
earlife findings. Of the USAPI students in the sample, 99*5 per cent 
were male. The hi^ percentage of nonconpletions in this category may 
be due to occ\5)ational factors , but they also lower the male Cxompletion 
rate for the total sample, thus biasing the distribution of conpletions 

by sex (Table 9)* 




Rgasoh for <?orr^spon6eBee • 

. . : mile 29 

DISTREBUKON of ffiB SAMPLE BY REASON FOR 
CORRESPONDENCE S2WDY 



Reason 



Per Cent 



University credit 

State teaching requirement 

General- interest 

Other 



76.3 

12.0 

7‘5 

4.2 



Ohe distribution in Table 29 provides further information for 

two other discussions in this report. 

First, lEable 10 flowed that 18.9 cent or I 89 students in this 

sanjile are teachers. Of ttiese, one hunased and twenty students (63.5 per cent 
of aU teachers In the sasiple) are using correspondence courses to 
satisfy requirements which are vital for their careers. 

Second, althou^ 76.3 per cent of the correspondence courses 
are taken for university credit, only 11.5 per cent of the graduate sample 
use correspondence credit toward their degree requirements (Table 33)- 
Evidently, many of the credits provided by correspondence study are 
not used to achieve a degree. 

Table 30 

REASON FOR TAKING COURSE AND CCMPLETICN RATE 



Bie teaching requirements for the state of Washington may be 
considered the most specific reason for taking a course, and general 
interest and "other” the least specific reason. If this assumption is 



Reason 



Per Cent Per Cent Non- Total 
Completion completion per Cei rfc 



University credit 
State, teaching certificate 
G^eral interest 
Other 



33.0 62.0 100.0 

61.7 38.3 100-0 

29.3 70.7 100.0 

26.2 73.8 100.0 
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*^® laore specific the student’s reason 
for taking a course/ the gifeater iiie pifobabillty 13iat the cdurse will be 
coB^et^V 



Variable 12; Grade 



OSable 31 



DISTRIBUMON OF UHE SAMPLE BY GRADE 



G rade 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Incongpiete 



(no grade) 

(N=1,000) 



Per Cent 



l6.0 

15.3 

7.2 

1.2 
0.0 




100.0 



5he Incon^lete category In 'Table 31 is too large to allow a proper 
examination of the distribution of .those students taking a course. 

Ohe distribution in Oable 32 gives a more accurate r^resentatlon 
among the students conpletlng courses, all received passing grades. Biis 
would indicate that some of the noncoapleters are those dropped the 
course rather than fail it. Ohe hi^ percentage of A and B grades 
indicates a hi^ achievenent level for those who do ccmplete a course. 



Table 32 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF COURSE CCMPLETERS 



Grade 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

(N»39T) 



Per Cent 

iiO.l 

38.3 

18.3 

3.3 

0.0 

100.0 








university of Wa Kington Graduates, 

University credit is given as the goal of 76.3 per cent of -Hie 

correspondence student, sample. Bie foUoving descrihes how this 

credit is used hy UW graduates. 3hese data were collected 

hy the Depsrtmojt of Correspondence Study from the transcripts of all 



June, 1965 , UW graduates. 



Table 33 



USB OF CORBESPOHDENCB CREDIT BY STUDENT HISTORY 



Used correspondence 
courses for credit 
towards degree 

Did not use corres- 
pondence courses 
for credit toward 
degree 



Entered UW as 
Freshmen 

ffnniber Per Cent 

100 5*9 



Ssk U8.8 

92i; 5^*7 



Entered UW as 
Transfer Students 

laiiber Per Cent 

9k 5.6 



691 ^ 

"* 5.3 



Tbtal 

Humber Per Cent 

19k 11.5 



l,i>93 88.5 

1,698 100.0 



As 



l^e table above shows, 11.5 



the graduating students 



used correspondence course credit toward their degree. Of this 
5.6 per cent were transfer students and 5.9 per cent entered the UW 



as freshmen. 

Hlnety-four out of 785 , or 12.0 per cent of the total transfer 
students, used correspondence credits for their degree requirements, 
one hundred out of 92^, or 10.8 per cent of the total UW freshman 

enrollees^ similarly used correspondence credits. 

ae above congiarisons U^lcate that there is no difference between 
transfer students and UW freshmen in amount of correspondecce credits used 



toward a degree. 



Table 3 ^ 

USE OP COBRBSPOHDMCB CRWn BY iJKEA OP S 3 UDY 

Graduates Usdug Graduates Not Using 

Correspondence Correspondence 

Credit ^ Credit ^ ^ 

Area of St^^dy Rianbgr Per Cent Nmaber Per Gent 



Natural Science 


65 


10.8 


539 


89.2 


Social Science 


27 


8.9 


276 


91*1 


Humanities 




13.9 


260 


86.1 


Business Administration 


20 


8.ii^ 


207 


91*6 


Architecture 


1 


3*7 


26 


96.3 


Education 


30 


20.5 


116 


79.5 


Language 


9 


11.2 


71 


88.8 



Using the figure of 3 J ..5 per cent of the graduates using corres 
pondence credit as a base, it is apparent that Education students are 
relatively large ( 20.5 per cent) uisers of correspondence credit while 
taking a university degree. Similarly, Architecture students are low 
in the per cent taking correi^ondence credit ( 3»7 per cent). She 
remaining five areas vary sli^tljr around the base figure but do not 
indicate any marked difference from the base. 



Table 35 

USE OF CORRESPONDENCE CREDIT TOWARD DEGREE, BY AGE 





Used for Credit 


Did Hot Use for Credit 




Nunher 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


19 - 2 r years 


48 


24.6 


343 


23.1 


22-25 


108 


55.4 


930 


62.6 


26-28 


13 


6.7 


100 


6.7 


29-31 


10 


5.1 


50 


3*4 


32 and over 


JS 


9.7 


63 


4.3 




195 


100.0 


1,486 


100.0 



Two differences in age occur between those graduates who used 
correspondence courses and those who did not. First, there are slightly 
more correspondence users age twenty-nine years and over. Second, there 
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are sli^tXy more nomisers in liie age category of twenty-two to twenty- 
five years. Ihis is in accord with the earlier findings of this report. 

Table 36 

■ USE OF COHRESPOSUENCE CREDIT TOWARD DEGREE BY 
CUMULATIVE GRADE POIET AVERAGE 



Used Credit 



Did Hot Use Credit 



G.P.A. 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


2.0 - 2.k 


57 


28.2 


370 


25^0 


2-5 - 2.9 


82 


40.6 


627 


42.4 


3.0 - 3.^^ 


49 


24.3 


393 


26.5 


3.5 - ^.0 


14 


6.9 




6.1 




202 


100.0 


1,481 


100.0 



No significant difference in G.P.A. appears "between correspondence 
users and nonusers. 

Table 37 

USS OP CORRESPONDENCE CREDIT TK/ARD DEGREE BY SEX 





Used 


Credit 


Did Not Use Credit 




Nijmber 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Male 


75 


38.6 


867 


58.0 


Female 


19^ 


61.3 

100.0 


628 


42.0 

100. d 



ihere is a clear sex differential in correspondence use toward a university 
de'U'ee. Female users account for 6l.h per cent, Tdiile only 42 per cent 
of the nonusers are female. Biis may be confounded by the area of study. 
Education, a heavy user of corre^ondence courses, has 6? female graduates 
to seven male graduates. 

Of the 1,698 students in this sasple, only six eccpleted more than 
ten ho\irs of correspondence credit. Ohis indicates that correspondence 
credit is seldom used as a substitute for a full quarter of day-class enroll- 
ment. Ohis conclusj-on is in agreement with the findings ^ich are presented 
under Variable 8. 

In conclusion, W/ graduates who use corre^ondence credits are 
subtly older than those who do not, and are concentrated sli^tly in 
Education. No other differences are found among the June, 1985> graduating 
class. 
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Section IIX 



PRESEmTIOH OP 2EE QUES!H0MA:£RE EECCMMEKDED FOR STA(S-WO AHAL3fiSIS 



Section II terminates the data analysis and interpretation 
portion of stage one of this report. Bae specific concern of this 
section of 13ae r^ort is to present and describe the questionnaire 
which has been constructed as a recommended data -collection instrument 



for stage two of the over-all research effort. 



Bie following considerations entered into Ibe selection of 
questions conposing the questionnaire schedule: (l) inclusion of 

variables found to be significant in stage one; (2) inclusion of rele- 
vant variables si;:ggssted in r^orts of past research; and (3) develop- 
ment of a flexible and clear questionnaire. It is likely that 
Correspondence Study persossiel will wish to add to or delete some 
portions of the questionnaire. !Ihe questionnaire was constructed 
according to the researchers’ perc^tion of ^at the Correspondence 
personnel want or need to know about correspondence students, and 
is subject to incoBplete or incorrect perception on the researchers* 



part. 



Recommended Procedure for Questionnaire Adminisi^ration 



Presently Enrolled Students 

Ihere are several different ways by which data on correspondence 
students could be collected. For the primary and specific purpose of data 
collection in stage two, a questionnaire could be mailed to every presently 
.enrolled correspondence student. Ilypically, the return rate on mail-back 
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questionnaires is quite low, such that a per cent return rate from 
a first mailing is considered excellent. Qhare are numerous techniques 
in the art of questionnaire fosmnilation and adicinistr*ation Tdiicb have 
heen shown sipirically to increase 13ie return rate on mail-hack ques- 
tionnaires. For example, a colorful stan^), an enclosed formally addressed 
envelope, siH5>le wording, interesting and clear question format, and an 
introduction to the questionnaire eliciting personal interest and 
involvement in inportant scientific research will increase ihe prohability 
of a high return rate. For obvious reasons, it is more advantageous 
for data collection to take place during the regular school year, not 
during the simmer months. 

If it is foiund that 'ttie number of correspondence students 
enrolled during stage two is too large, then rsnd<m sax^llng procedures 
mi^t be eaployed. In any ease, once data on enrolled students, is 
available, a more compr^ensive analysis may be made of factors associated 
with many interesting research problems. Some of ihe specific problems 
posed in Section I of Ihis report may be examined directly end thorou^iy. 
A central portion of an analysis attempting to assess i^y some persons 
are successful in correspondence study and others are not successful 
lies in the realm of attitudes . A student’s attitude toward (a) educa- 
tion in general, (b) his or her educational ability, (c) educational 
goals, or toward (d) correspondence study, may ha-"e considerable effect 
i^on the student’s motivation or performance in correspondence study. 

Hence, a researcher employing the questionnaire presented here, or a 
similar one, may follow students to their completion or noncompletion 




ot C 03 rr 6 ^p 02 id 6 jice cou]?s6s^ snd then make nmnerous attitudinal and ottier 
ccajjarisons In order to formulate an escplanation of differential 
performance. 

However, it may “be that indivj.dual characteristics and attitudes 
do not account for differential success in correspondence study. It 
may t 5 e that course c haracteristics alone, or in conjunction with individual 
attitudes, account for student performance* Si ozder to allow for measure- 
ment of liils possible occurrence within the scope of the questionnaire, 
questions directly assessing course characteristics have been included. 

Ohe following potential e^q^lanations of student performance based iQ)on 

course characteristics could be examined: 

1. Ho SODC^ instructors give proportionately hi^er or lower 
grades than fellow instructors in that course? 

2. Hoes student performance vary by level of course ( 100-400)? 

3. Ho some instructors, regardless of type or level of course, 
ecmsnuaicate more successfully tiiau others with their 
students? for exen^le, does more and quicker feedback 
from the instructor aid the students* performance in 
course work? 

4. Are there particular types of courses in which students 
perform proportionately hi^er or lower with regard 

to grade? 

Future Hata Collection 

Ohe questionnaire presented in this report has been developed 
to maximize research efficiency and flexibility. As noted on the 
questionnaire schedule, the questionnaire may be used for two separate 
but relatel pvxposes: (l) data collection for present eni*ollees 

♦ 

(Questions 1-47), and (2) continuous data collection for new enrollees 
(Questions 1-22). Ihus this questionnaire may be utilized on two 
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different populations without any laore revision than mimeographing 
some questionnaires ttirou^ Question 22 and the rest ttirou^ Question hj 

If Correspondaice Study personnel see an adv^tage or purpose 
in knowing why and what type of individual has decided to enroll for 
correspondence study, the new enrdUhes* questionnaire form could he 
administered as part of the registration process. In this manner, 
information would he available on the total population of new enrollees 
without encountering the return prohloas of mail-hack questiCTinaires. 

Subsequently, the entire questionnaire schedule could he admin- 
istered on *tiie same population at a later date in their progress in 
correspondence study. Ihus- the over-all research effort builds 
by over-time measurement of the same student population. 

dhe Questicanaire 

In an over-time research effort, such as the one proposed in 
the original research proposal, it is extroaely iaportant that suh- 
^quent researchers he able to pick ip where former researchers have 
left off with, as much understanding and with as little difficulty as 
possible. Itoward this end, an addendum has been included for the 
aid of future r-esearchers * understanding of (a) the intent or 
purpose of each question asked, and (b) what variable is being 
assessed (operationalized) by each question. 
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« 4 S5UDENT QUESHOUKAIHE 

, Correspondence Study 

1 . Ag e ■ • 

2. Sex: Male Female 

3* Circle the last year of education ccs 5 >leted? 

12 13 Ih 15 l6 IT or more 

k. Marital Status: Single ; Married ; Divorced ; Widowed ; S^arated 



5. Where are you presently residing? _ ^ 

(Clt^) (Statej 

6. What is your present occi: 5 )ation? (Be specific) 



(Coimtry) 



7 . Will the correspondence course(s) in "sdiich you are presently enrolled aid you 
In advancing your salary or position in this occupation? (Check one) 

(a) Definitely will help 

(b) Probably will help 

(c) Probably will not help 

(d) Definitely will not help 

8. Have you ever been enrolled in: (Check those that apply) 

(a) Regular-day session (UW) 

(b) Evening classes (uw) 

(c) Regular-day session at another university 

(four-l^ear institution) 

(d) Regular -day session at a Junior college 

(e) Evening classes at another university 

(f ) Correspondence study at anottier university 
(four-year institution) 



9. Are you now enrolled iu: (Check those that apply) 




(®) 

(f) 



Regular -day session (UW) 

Evening classes (uw) 

Regular day session at another university 
(four-year institution) 

Regular-day session at a Jimior college 

EvenlTig classes at another university 

Correspondenct. study at another university 
(four-year institution) 





10 . 



How many credit hours of correspondence course trork have you con 5 >leted at Ihe 
Ifiiiversity of ffa^in/jton or any other four-year institution? (Circle reply) 

Hone 1-20 21-J+O kl-60 61 - 8 O 81 -IOO hours 



How important were eacdi of *616 following factors In your decision to enroll for 
correspondence study? (Circle one nimiber on the scale below for each item.) 

Not at all Cf little Very 

^Tn][^n7*tpnt ing)Qrtapce haportant .important 

11. General interest in particular 

course i^terial 1 2 3 ^ 

12. Attain transferable college credit ^ 

toward a degree 12 3*^ 

13 . Unable to attend regular- day courses.. 1 2 3 ^ ^ 

lij>. Leeway of a two-year time limit for 

ccmopletion of course work. 1 2 3 ^ 

15 . Quality of instruction in corres- 
pondence study 123 ^ 

16 . Course work needed for retraining or 

iQ)datlng knowledge in your occi^aticn. 12 3^ 

17 . Availability of course work required 

for teaching certificate 1 2 3 ^ 



18 . 



Would you presaatly be able to attend the University of Washington as a full- 
time day student? 

Yes ?fo 



19- If you answered Ifo to Question I 8 , check those items below idaich make you 
imable to attend tiae Ihiiversity of Washington on a full-time basis. 

(a) Family responsibilities 
(b) Full-time employment 

(c) Geographic location 

(d) Financial coot of enrollment 

(e) No intention of obtaining a college degree 

(f) Military service 

^(g) Full-time course work not needed 

(h) Other (Please specif y) 



X ^ > 

♦ 
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20. Do 5pu plan to obtain a college degree? (C3ieck one) 

(a) pefii^tely 

(b) Probably 

(c) Undecided 
(d) Definitely not 

(e) Already have a college degree 

21. Do yon inteid to enroll for more correspondence courses in tbe future? (caiecfe 

(n) Definitely 
(b) Probably 

(c) Definitely'not 

^(d) Don*t know 

as. What ebuysos, if any, would you like to have offered for correspondence etudyf 
(a)_ 



(f). 

(a). 



in 



m 



Use space below for comments ^ 
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In this aec^tion, ,you he a^ed to give your peraoEal opiniODs about the corres- 
pond^ce c6^se(s) In ’^ich you are presently enrolled. 

If you asre ez^pll^ In two courses,, complete all questions for each course separately. 

If you are enrolled in one course only, then ship those questions under the section 
headed “Coiacse Two." 



COURSS. OKE 



23. 



24. 



(Course title and auraber) 



(Course instj^tor- 



25* 



XKua&sr of assi^ffii^ts you have completed ) 



For thi^ course only , do you feel that the course assigsiments are: 
(Circle one huasstoer on the scale below for each item. ) 



26. Not at all 
interesting 

2T« Not at ail 
stimulating 

28c Don*t provide 
6 clear t5nder« 
standing of the 
sidjjeet matter 



1 


2 


3 






1 




— J- 




P 


^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Very 

interesting 

Very 

stimulating 

Do provide a 
clear under- 
standing of the 
subject matter 



For this course only, do you feel that your instructor: 
(Circle one number on the scale below for each item. ) 



29. Takes too long 
to mail back 
assignments 

30. Does not make 
clear and help- 
ful coments 

31. Does, not show 
interest in 
your progress 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i? 



Mails back 
assignments 
quickly . 

Makes clear 
end helpful 
comments 

Shows much 
interest in 
your progress 
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ko 



33. 

34 . 



(Course tittle and nuinljer} 

fjfe^ructor) "" 

(Number of assignments you have ccanpletedj 



For this course only^ do you feel that the course assi^aments are: 
(Circle one nuaiber on the scale below for each Item.) 



Very 



interesting 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


interesting 


36. Not at all 












Very 


stimulating 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


stimulating 


37 « Don’t provide 
a clear under- 












Do provide a 
clear under- ' 


standing of the 
subject matter 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


standing of the 
subject matter 


For this course only, do you feel that yoior instructor: 
(Circle one number on the scale below for each item. ) 






38. Takes too long 












Mails back 


to mail back 
assignments 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


assignments 

quickly 


39. Does not make 












Makes clear 


clear and help- 
ful comments 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


and helpful 
comments 


40. Does not show 












Shows much 


interest in 
your progress 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


interest in 
your progress 


Ihe following items ask you to describe your over-all personal and academic 
experience in correspondence study at the University of Washington. 

(Circle one number on the scale below for each item.) 


4l. Personally 












Personally 


not rewarding 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


rewarding 


42. Inferior 












SiJperior 


educationally 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


educationally 


43. Impersonal ^ 












Personal 


association 
with the Univ. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


association 
with the Univ. 


44. Not a beneficial 












Very beneficial 


learning 

ejqperience 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


learning 

esqperience 


45. Unmotivating 










. 


Hi^ly motiva- 



experience 



|er|c; 









,i». 
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From 'Hie following list, select the three items ^Aich you dislike most shout 
^!pur ei 5 >erience in correspondence studies at the University of Washington. 
Put the code letter of the item you dislike most on the line opposite Wo. 1, 
the second most disliked opposite Wo. 2, and the third most disliked opposite 
Wov 3. 

(a) Lack of contact wi'fch your instructor. 



(b) Lack of contact with the UW. 

(c) Course text and assigned materials. 

(d) Having to send in and receive 
course assignments by mail. 

(e) Ihsuffisient feedback or comments 3* 

by instructors on your performance. 

(f ) JWo feeling of personal reward tg)on 
ccmpletlng an assignment. 

(g) Lack of classroom atmo^here and 
discussion. 

(h) Low imjtivation to con^plete course 
assignments quickly. 

(i) Other (specif y 

) 



1 . 

2 . 



47 . From tbe following list, select the three items ^ich you like most abou+ 

your own e^erience in correspondence studies at the University of Washington. 
Place the code letter of the item you like most on the line opposite Wo. 1, 
the second most liked opposite Wo. 2, the thii^ most liked opposite Wo. 3* 



(a) Chance for individual initiative in the 
learning process. 

(b) Convenience of not having to attend 
regular classes. 

(c) 2 ^ 0 -year time period in which to 
complete the course. 

(d) Being able to earn college credit without 
disn:q>tion of family and job responsibilities . 

(e) Ability to keep one’s mind stimulated 
in courses of general interest. 

(f) Able to work tov?ard a teaching certificate. 

(g) Opportunity for job re-training or updating 
of occt^ational skills. 

(h) Other (specify 
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Questions 1-6 ; (l) Age, (2) Sex, (3) Level of education, (h) Marital 

status, (5) Residence, and (6) Occi^jation. 

Ibese variables, with the exertion of marital status and residence, 

were asked on the registration cards and were analyzed in the stage-one 

data analysis. !Ihe importance of these objective variables lies in 

provl<ii::jg a basis for population description and in noting the isplica- 

tions of different variable configurations upon an individual's e^qjeriences 

and performance in correspondence study. For exanple, marital status may 

be a crucial variable to consider because of the differential contexts 

of study for married and single persons. KnoT/ledge of the residential 

distribution of c«)rrei^ondence students would also be valuable Information. 

Question 7 ; Facilitation of occupational advancement 

^Dais item would provide a basis for testing the reasonable assunp- 
tion that persons perceiving correspondence as a direct and concrete aid 
in their occupational advancement will perfom well and co^lete courses. 
2he enpiricai finding in the stage-one data analysis that persons utilizing 
correspondence study as a means to attaining a state teach;ing certificate 
are proportionately better performers si 5 >poris this assumption. However, 
it would be interesting to know if persons seeking facilitation of other 
occupational goals are also better performers. 

Questions 8 and 9 : Educational baclt ground 

Questions 8 and 9 simply give a more complete history of the 
student's past and present educational experiences than obtained by the 
information on Correspondence Stvxly registration cards. 




Question 10 : Correspondence study iDackground 



Information obtained by tbis question may be used to test the 
assumption that: the more e^qperience and successful completion of cor- 

respondence courses, the more likely it is that the student will complete 
and perform well in present corre^ondence courses. 

Questions 11-17 : Factors influencing enroUemnt in correspondence study 

In order to einpirically determine if Correspondence Study is 
serving educational needs that could not be served by regular-day or 
evening study, it is necessary to ascertain a range of factors influencing 
enrollment in correspond^^nce courses. Responses to this question will 
provide a basis for identifying the educational needs of thv3 correspondence- 
student population. In this case, scale response categories are preferable 
to dichotomous Yes-Ro categories because it allows for response in terms 
of degrees of importance. 

Questions l8 and 19 : Factors inhibiting "ull-time imiversity attendance 

t A 

V 

Ihese two questions serve to supplement the Information gained 
in Questions 11- IT. For each individual respondent, then, the researcher 
would know the factors entering into the choice to enroll in correspon- 
dence study, whether or not that individual could enroll as a full-time 
University of Washington student, and if not, what factors prohibit 
such enrollment. 

Question 20 ; College degree intentions 

One potential concrete use of correspondence study, facilitation 
of occupational advancement, has been considered. Another, and possibly 
the most common, use of correspondence study is to fxirther the student’s 
progress toward a college degree t Ihe nature of the use of correspondence 
study toward different ends may lead to differential student performance. 



Questions 21 and 22 : Future use of Corre^ondence Study. 

!Hiese questions may provide Correspondence Study personnel with 

more detailed Imowledge of future enrollment and the course needs of 

enrolled students. 

( End of Nev-enrollee Questionnaire ) 

( Continuation of Present- enrollee Questionnaire ) 

Ques tions 2 3*31: Attitude toward course and course instructor. 

2iis section of the questionnaire calls for responses on a wide 
range of course characteristics such as: (a) type of course, (h) level 

of course, (c) attitude toward and evaluation of course-specific assign- 
ments, flTifi (d) attitude toward and evaluation of course instinictor. With 
this information in hand, a researcher would he ahle to answer the research 
questions aiiggested on page 3^ concerning course characteristics. 

Questions 32-^^0 : Attitude tOTfard course and course Instructor. 

If the respondent is enrolled in two courses, the same information 

will he available as obtained in Questions 23”31* It may he of interest 
to make conparisons between the student responses for the two courses to 
determine if there is congruence of re^onse or if there is variation 
in attitude by type of course in.structor. 

Questions 4l-lf3 : Personal and academic satisfaction with correspondence 

study. 

One of the most comnon problems mentioned in discussions of corres- 
pondence study programs is that of student alienation or sense of isolation 
and personal dissatisfaction. Qhese iuestions, then, are directed toward 
measurement of the general level of personal and academic satisfaction on 
corre^ondence students at the University of Washington. If a hi^ level 
of dissatisfaction is found, implications for policy changes may be drawn. 










Questions and 4T : opecific location of factors bringing satisfaction 

and dissatisfaction. 

Questions h6 and kj siropleaent the information elicited in 
Questions by locating pacific sources of satisfaction and dissatis- 

faction in the student’s experiences with correspondence study at the 
University of Washington. If University of Washington corresj.>onde3ce 
students erf^iibit a hi^ degree of alienation, the reduction of this aliens 
tion mi^t be achieved by establishing a policy of quarterly face-to-face 
c:,ntact between instructor and student. 

( End of Questionnaire ) 



General Remarl^ 

ihis questionnaire schedule, in present or modified form, alleviates 
the majority of restrictions and limitations encunbent upon iiie stage-one 
data analysis presented in this research report. A major advantage of 
multi-stage research is that the Imowledge gained from a previous stage 
may be directly en 5 >loyed to correct problems encountered, and to substan- 
tively guide subsequent research stages. It has been the intent of the 
research consultants authoring this report to maximize this advantage in 

4 

the construction of the questionnaire schedule, and in the suggesting of 
specific research problems for stage two of the research effort. 

Ihus, descriptive ernpirical findings have been presentsa and inter- 
preted, a data -collection instrument has been constinicted and discussed, 
and guidelines for futiire research have been suggested. However, decisions 
involving implications for policy or program changes within the Correspondence 
Study must ax/ait a more thorou^ assessment of the relationship between 
student educational functions served by correspondence study and the 
educational functions served by correspondence study in the total 
university structure. 
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